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, famous book, of which 
over 800,000 copies ave been 
sold in England alone, and which 
only recently was made available to 
the American publi: by the decision 
of U. S. Federal Judge John M. Wool- 
sey, is now offered at the AMAZING- 
LY LOW PRICE OF ONLY $1.00 
PER COPY. This edition of “Married 
Love” contains the text of the volume 
submitted to Judge Woolsey and upon 
which he based his decision. 


Thousands of marriages end in dis- 
cord and grief t cause of the ignor- 
ance in which most people enter the 
marital state. The primitive sex in- 
stincts are out of place in modern 
life. 


Unhappiness in the marital state is 
due primarily to the ignorance by 
the partners of the sexual union. 


No marriage would ever be unhappy 
if it was always a partnership in 
love. Discord and sorrow only come 
when marriage is made an excuse 
for brutal conquest. “Married Love” 
is chockful of the information most 
needed to effect a harmonious and 
happy sex life. “Married Love” pro- 
vides a rational program for the de- 
velopment of mutual satisfaction in 
the intimacies of marriage. 


It has been said that if every couple 
who had to meet the tangled situa- 
tion of wedded life could have the 
information given in “Married Love” 
their chances for complete happiness 
would be multiplied enormously. 
“Married Love” is one of the most 
lucid, most d licate and most helpful 
books ever written on the vital sub- 
ject of the intimate contacts of mar- 


riage. The youth and maiden of our 
time, if either is to find happiness in 
wedded life, must be instructed, must 
be taught, the supreme human rela- 
tionship—The Art of Love. “Married 
Love” gives this important knowledge 
in the frankest anguage. Among the 
subjects discussed are: Birth Control, 
the Mating Instinct, Disappointments 
“Contrariness,” 
The Periodicity of Sexual Desire in 
The Necessity for Mutual 
Intimacy, 
Disturbances Following Un- 
satisfactory Relations, etc., etc. 


in Love, Woman's 
Women, 
Adjustment 


Neural 


in Married 


If you are married or contemplating 
marriage you should own and read 


this valuable bcok. 
“Married Love” 


ties the world over. 


“Married Love” contains 190 
pages printed on fine antique 
book paper, and handsomely 
bound in cloth. 


As there will be an unprece- 
dented demand for “Married 
Love” at this amazingly low 
price, we urge you to order 
your book without delay.... 
at once....now....so as to 
be sure of securing a copy of 
this remarkable book before 
the special edition is ex- 
hausted and this low price 
offer withdrawn. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M104 
317 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Anew Contribution tc the 
Solution of Sex Difficu'ties 


» De MARIEC STOP 


has been endorsed 
and recommended by leading authori- 


Special Reduced Price Edition Coupo 


on this famous book, Feder 
Judge John M. Woolsey said tha 
it was ‘‘neither immoral nor 0) 
scene, but highly informative’ 
He further said, ‘Married Low 
is a considered attempt to explan 
to married people how ther 
mutual sex life may be maif 
happier. 

It also makes some apparent); 
justified criticisms of the inop- 
portune exercise, by the man in 
the marriage relation, of wha! 
are often referred to as his con- 
jugal or married rights, and it 
pleads with seriousness, and not 
without some eloquence, for a 
better understanding by husbands 
of the physical and emotional 
side of the sex life of their 
wives.” 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M104, 

317 East Sith Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find my remittance f 
$1.00, plus 15c for packing and delivery charges 
for which kindly send me at once, prepaid, 4 copy 


of the special edition of “Married Love" }j 
Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 

Name 

City State. 


O A special limited de luxe edition of this famous 
book, printed on Utopian laid paper and bound 2 
genuine leather, with gilt top pages and silk market 
and title stamped in gold, which formerly sold {0 
$5.00, is now only $3.00. Makes an ideal 8 
If wanted, check square. 


00 Check here if shipment is to be sent C. 0. D. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Consists of the following Colleges: Liberal 
Arts, Education, Applied Science; School of 
Music; Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, Law; and the Graduate Division, offer- 
ing courses of study leading to thirteen Under- 
graduate and Nine Graduate and Professional 
degrees. 


Operates on the quarter system with new 
students admitted at the beginning of each 
quarter except in Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, and Law, in which new students are ad- 
mitted only at the beginning of the Autumn 
Quarter. 


Autumn Quarter Registration 
OCTOBER 1, 1932 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


| incoln 


| Fully accredited Liberal Arts Co! ege 
| with Highest Academic Standaris 


| Strategic Location between North and 
South amid Healthful Surroundings 


Exceptional Opportunities for Prepar- 
| ing for Medicine, Teaching and 
Other Professions 


Graduates Have Unsurpassed Record 
for Achievement and Success 


| Theological Course Leading to Degree 
of Bachelor of Sacred Theology 


Fall Term Opens Sept. 20, 1932 


Address: 
WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Chester County, Pennsylvania 


| 


Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


LOCATION—College town between North and 


South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A, B.S., B.S. 
in Education, B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. in 
Industrial Education. Music. 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Education in 
Maryland,—the Regents of the University of 
New York,—American Medical Association. 


oe 


POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 


RBEGISTRATION—I1st semester Sept. 19th; second 
semester Feb. 4th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 27th. 
oe 


For Information Address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through | 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America’s | 
leading conservatories and some with private masters | 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert | 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar | 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


Please mention Orrortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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BENNETT COLLEGE for WOMEN BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
} Greensboro, N.C. DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“A School of Personality” 
EXCELLENT CLIMATE 
nd INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 
A progressive school for girls CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
gs of discriminating parents. MODERN FACILITIES 4 
EFFICIENT FACULTY 
, 4 YEARS COLLEGE HIGH CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
id Wee Susther Approved as a Junior College by State and 
DAVID D. JONES, President Sectional Accrediting Agencies 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 
rd 
” The Agricultural and | Morristown Normal and | 


Technical College | Industrial College 
GREENSBORO. N. C. | MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 


lag | Excellent buildings and equipment; Healthful 
Graduates recognized by leading Graduate Schools | climate; Highly ert faculty. Very reasonable 
* expenses; Fully accredited in High School, College 
and Teacher training. Auto Mechanics, Broom- 
making, Industrial Arts, Home Economics, 
and Music. 


Courses offered in Agriculture, Engineering, 
Arts, Sciences, Industrial Arts 
and the Trade 


e For further information write | 
THE PRESIDENT OR DEAN 
Exp enses Reduced 11 Per Cent Morristown Normal & Industrial College | 


write F. D. BLUFORD, President Morristown, Tenn 
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DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
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HE first observance of the Olympic 

games on the American continent is 
now history. Where yesterday the frantic 
roar of massed thous- 
ands shattered the quiet 
of the California coun- 
tryside, a somber silence 
prevails and the great stadium which wit- 
nessed incredible feats of athletic prowess 
stands empty and still. To their distant 
homes in Europe and Asia and South Amer- 
ica and Africa return the chosen ones, who 
with brave hearts and high hopes, sought 
the mythical olive branch, classical symbol 
of victory. For some, there will be only the 
wistful memory of a best that was not quite 
good enough, for others the exultation 
which comes to those who in the iron cru- 
cible of competition have excelled their fel- 
lows. 

As they return and in the oncoming years 
when time has cast its magic over the mem- 
ory of defeat and victory alike, they will 
recall, these chosen ones,—Eddie Tolan, 
American Negro who brought to his coun- 
try its first championship in the sprints in 
twelve long years, and Edward Gordon, 
captain of the University of Iowa track 
team, whose surprising leap in the running 
broad jump gave America an unexpected 
victory in that event; nor will they forget, 
even if America forgets, Metcalfe and John- 
son, whose performances stirred both spec- 
tator and competitor as these two added 
their quota to the American score. 

It may be that hitherto the peoples of 
Europe and Asia and South America and 
South Africa have shared to some extent 
the racial attitude of America towards its 
dark-skinned children. Indeed it would be 
surprising if they did not, considering the 
derogatory statements which are constant- 
ly carried from these shores. But in the 
future if they have prejudice for the Amer- 
ican Negro, it will not likely be the preju- 
dice of contempt. 

In that dramatic moment when Tolan and 


Postlude to the 
Olympics 1932 


Metcalfe. two American Negroes, fought 
shoulder to shoulder down the cindered 
lanes for victory in the 100 metre da-h— 
seventy-five thousand of their countrymen 
forgot their prejudices and leaped to their 
feet in a delirium of joy. It was one of 
those occasions not uncommon in sports 
where admiration of outstanding superior. 
ity dwarfs traditional racial attitudes. In 
this instance it was more than that, it was 
the spirit of an aroused national conscious- 
ness submerging the consciousness of race. 
These two runners, though black, represent. 
ed America against aliens, and their victory 
to the average spectator was the triumph 
of America over foreign foes. 

National consciousness has ever been a 
more powerful force than race conscious- 
ness. And in the present economic and com- 
mercial rivalries, which grip the world. it 
is apt to remain so. For that reason it is. to 
say the least. strange that America should 
apparently be so indifferent to the tested 
loyalty of its Negro citizens; indifferent, 
except occasionally on the field of sport. 
to their longing to contribute their best to 
American life. Magnificent as was the 
Negroes’ contribution to America’s victory 
in the Olympic games, the Negro has 
something more to give to America besides 
prowess on track and field, something more 
than song and dance, something more than 
laughter. To give the Negro the opportun- 
ity to bring all his gifts in science, in art. 
in industry, in commerce, in the way of joy- 
ous living is the duty and the rare privilege 
of this Democracy. 


NE of the sensitive points in race rela- 
tions in the North has been the ques- 
tion of the use of swimming pools by Ne- 
groes and whites in the 

Swimming Pools community. It is a ques- 
tion which has _ been 

raised time and time again by those who de- 
sire that the Negro shall have adequate re- 
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creational facilities and yet who hesitate 
to support the Negro’s claim to unrestricted 
use of swimming pools as a right of citizen- 
ship for fear of racial conflict. 

The increase in the number of municipal 
swimming pools has once more brought this 
question to the fore. In the city of Pitts- 
burgh last year there was a small sized riot 
between Negroes and whites at the High- 
land Park Pool. And in the city of Chicago 
there has been considerable ill feeling this 
summer because of the attempt of white 
individuals to prevent Negroes from using 
one of the beaches. The American City, a 
publication devoted to civic welfare, has re- 
cently submitted the question “What should 
be the attitude of park and recreation offi- 
cials toward race segregation in the use of 
swimming facilities?” to a number of re- 
creational authorities. The replies were pub- 
lished in a recent issue of this journal. A 
typical case which discloses the usual atti- 
tude of municipal officials and the proce- 
dure which Negroes might follow in similar 
instances is contained in the reply of Ray- 
mond E. Hoyt, Superintendent, Department 
of Playground and Recreation, Los Angeles. 
California: 

“Up to June, 1931, this Department did not 
permit persons of African descent to swim in the 
municipal swimming pools at the same time 
with whites, when we were enjoined upon two 
occasions by our Superfor Court, and two 
trials were held, both on practically the same 
question and under practically the same con- 
ditions. One Judge brought in the decision that 
the Department could make rules to regulate 
its swimming pools for the best interests of all 
the’ people. He interpreted the law to mean 
that the city has no right to discriminate 
against Negroes by not giving them equal fa- 
cilities, but stated that equal facilities does not 
mean the same facilities, and we would there- 
fore have the right to separate the races. Sub- 
sequent to this opinion, however, another Judge 
of the Superior Court brought in an entirely 
different decision and permanently enjoined us 
from making any separation. The Los Angeles 
City Council refused to carry the case to a 
higher court and therefore the last decision 
now stands. Since June of this vear we have 
permitted both Negroes and whites to use our 
pools at the same hour. We have experienced 
no serious difficulties; however, we are con- 
stantly alert in regard to this situation.” 
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William D. Champlin, Philadelphia Chief 
of Bureau of Recreation says in his reply: 
“In many of our public pools colored and 
white bathe together without any conten- 
tion. .. . Even in neighborhoods where the 
races are pretty well divided there is no dis- 
crimination whatever shown.” . . . William 
Schultz, Superintendent of small parks and 
playgrounds, Chicago, states: “There are 
15 swimming pools in the West Park sys- 
tem. Among these two are used by both 
white and colored people. . . . The two races 
do not interfere with each other though 
they use the pools during the same periods.” 
... C. E. Brewer, Commissioner of Recrea- 
tion, Detroit, replied: “In some cases both 
white and colored use the pool at the same 
time, in other pools the colored people pre- 
fer to go in at a time by themselves. . . . 
We never refuse admittance to anyone. I 
have an advisory committee of 125 promin- 
ent colored men and women in the city 
and we get together and settle all difficul- 
ties as they arise.” From K. B. Raymond 
of the Board of Park Commissioners, Min- 
neapolis, came this statement: “A large ma- 
jority of these people (colored) live on the 
North side and of course use the bath house 
which is closest to their district. The whites 
and colored use this beach without con- 
flict.” Josephine Randall, Superintendent, 
San Francisco Playground Commission, re- 
ported: “We have colored, orientals and 
whites attending the same schools, the same 
playgrounds and the same swimming pools. 
There never has been any question regard- 
ing the attendance of colored and orientals 
in our pools.” E. F. Hoffman, Park Engi- 
neer, Seattle: “There is only one beach 
at which we have Negroes in any consid- 
erable numbers. We make no effort to se- 
gregate them, nor do we post notices. . . . 
They use the beaches at all hours just the 
same as the white people. We have no dif- 
ficulties with them. We occasionally have a 
complaint from white people but the vol- 
ume of complaints is not large.” 

The testimony quoted above shows be- 
yond doubt that a proper regard for the 
rights of Negro citizens in the use of recre- 
ational facilities need have no disastrous 
consequences. Rather it is in the attempt to 
negate these rights by unintelligent, tactless 
and incompetent officials that danger lies. 
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The Catholic Church and the Negro 


By Wixus N. Hucerns 


RELIGION was a missing element in trans- 

ferring the African from his habitat and 
transplanting him in America. The seaway 
from Africa to America will on the Day of 
Judgment be revealed as a pathway of human 
bones since thousands of captured Africans died 
in the Middle Passage. Not much can be done 
about this tragedy by the re- 


is weakening, under the impact of wranvlings 
and dissensions among the Protestant forces, 
as these religious organizations carry on their 
work at cross purposes. Nor do the blacks 
find among their own spiritual leaders, that 
clarity of vision and singleness of purpose 
which was characteristic of black men of the 

cloth of an earlier day. 


ligious minded at this late 


date, but right minded white The author of this article 
recently received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Fordham University, New York the world needs them the 
City. He is the first Negro to most. 
receive such a degree from a 
Catholic University in America. 
This article is taken in part 
from his thesis: Negro-Catholic 
Relations in the United States. 
—Tue Eprror. 


Americans can make an earn- 
est effort to eliminate atti- 
tudes that perpetuate in any 
way the abominations caused 
by this great ancestral sin of 
their forebears. 

Torn from the heart of 
Africa, sold as a slave upon 
strange shores, warmed by 
the glow of a Christianity 
shed upon an humbled people, 


Looked at from any angle it 
appears that the old moral 
and ethical codes are failing 
and that too, at a time when 


Catholic ethics on life and 
labor, the organization, dis- 
cipline, and the refining in- 
fluences of the Church are 
guiding points in the re- 
setting of our shattered so- 
cial order. These principles 


saddened by the soft lan- 

guage of the South, and suddenly tossed into 
the complexities of an industrial century—the 
Negro has never ceased to cry out. But his ery 
has been a song. A song of broken joy cast 
in a minor key. From levee, chain gang, church 
pew, mountain cabin and lonesome valley, to 
the brash din and garish footlights of Broad- 
way revues and Harlem night life, the Negro 
has’ continued to sing. His song has boiled up 
out of the unplumbed depths of his artistic soul, 
without compulsion and almost without direc- 
tion; his song came out of an inner necessity, 
which he, its own creator, cannot wholly harness 
or understand. 


Thus drawn into the social order of western 
civilization the Negroes of America have strug- 
gled for adjustment thereto without full and 
complete spiritual and ethical guidance. Shack- 
led throughout the long night of slavery, and, 
after Emancipation, set adrift, penniless and 
distraught, in the deep shadows of Reconstruc- 
tion, they have wandered down to the present, 
physically half-free, spiritually chaotic and 
morally at war with themselves. 

They are not members in full and regular 
standing in American society. For all practical 
purposes they are strangers today in the land 
of their birth. 

The tone of the spirituality of the Negro 
despite its famed deep, vibrant, pristine ring, 


are held aloft, unceasingly, 
by the humblest of mission workers. 

The scope of the work of the Catholic priest 
in welfare service for Negroes embraces 
the entire gamut of American History. From 
the very beginning, these good men who had 
assumed the yoke of Christ also shared the 
yoke of the Negro. 

Even when Protestants faltered in the teach- 
ing of religion to the slaves, Jesuit priests were 
active in this work. From the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the 18th centuries, these 
priests were active all along the Atlantic Sea- 
board to Florida and thence westward through 
the Gulf States to Louisiana. 

As early as 1750 Father Vivier, S. J., was 
busily engaged in bringing Christian instrue- 
tion to the slaves and free persons of color in 
Louisiana and later,—1818, Father Dubourg, 
set to work in the same area. During this period 
Nicholas Miles was organizing the work of the 
Church among Slaves in Tennessee. 

Then there was that great triumvirate of 
Catholic Churchmen, Bishops Flaget, Dadin 
and Nerenckx, all of whom gave service to the 
cause of Negro freedom and religious education 
in the Louisiana and the Kentucky areas, at 
the turn of the 19th century. Indeed Bishop 
Nerenckx of Kentucky gave the veil of religion 
to the first colored girls to enter a convent in 
the United States. 
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The roll of honor of humble priests, in ob- 
scure places who steered the Negro to free- 
dom and to the Church is a long and disting- 
yished one. These men, at the risk of their lives, 
guided black folk, bond and free, past many 
hard corners. ‘To them the race is under an 
everlasting debt of honor and gratitude. It is 
upon their labors that the larger program of 
the work of the Church among Negroes, is 
based today. The fruits of the labor of these 
humble priests have shone resplendently 
through the directing hands of such men as 
Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Mundelein, Car- 
dinal Farley, Archbishop Irsland, Archbishop 
MeNicholas, Archbishop Hayes, Cardinal 
Vaughn, Archbishop Curley, Bishop Kelly, 
Bishop England, Father Miller, the pastor of 
the first Catholic Church for Negroes in the 
United States (Baltimore, 1863), Father 
Burke, Monsignor Keefe, Father Markoe, 
Father LaFarge and Father Kramer. 

To this great army of men whose lives and 
works have enobled the soul of the Negro must 
be added the Negro priests, who have served 
their own people in the course of American His- 
tory. 

There are 196 priests engaged exclusively 
in the work of Negro missions. Of these 166 
are priests connected with nine different so- 
cieties, the remaining 30 are priests from the 
secular clergy. There are 22 priests engaged 
in college and seminary work preparing aspir- 
ants for the exclusively colored missionary 
work. These institutions are St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, Maryland; St. Augustine’s 
Mission House, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi and 
Epiphany Apostolic College, Newburg, New 
York. 

The nine societies engaged in Negro religious 
work are: The African Mission Society, Bene- 
dictines, Capuchins, Society of the Divine 
Word, the Franciscans, The Holy Ghost 
Fathers, the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), The 
Society of St. Joseph and the Vincentians. 

There are 203,986 Negro Catholics in the 
United States, according to Father Gillard, 
$.S.J. of Baltimore, Maryland. Of these 149,- 
939 are in the South, 49,182 in the North and 
4,865 in the West. 

The general conditions affecting these Cath- 
olic Negroes has been aptly expressed by 
Father Gillard, S.S.J., who writes that there 
are: 


“. ... improved and constantly improving means 
provided for the care of colored Catholics. Today 
a superior type of colored Catholic is being de- 
veloped in our churches and schools; their spiritual 
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needs are better provided for than they were forty 
years ago. 

Today the Catholic Church and its schools are in 
closer contact with the larger part of Catholic Ne- 
groes, the legitimate inference from which is that 
there must be a great religious improvement, taking 
Negro Catholics as a body.” 


That which Father Gillard has expressed 
above is a partial fulfilment of the hopes of the 
Third Plenary Council which met in Baltimore 
in 1884. It is also an earnest of the things 
hoped for in part by the Catholic Board for 
Mission Work among Colored people which 
was organized by Cardinal Gibbons in 1907. 

Indeed it is a progressive step in the realiza- 
tion of the dream of that great friend of the 
Negro, Father John E. Burke, who, for more 
than forty years worked for the betterment of 
the Negro as Director-General of the Catholic 
Mission Board. 

Approximately 1,000 Sisters, distributed 
among 32 Sisterhoods, have consecrated their 
lives to the education of Negro youth. Some of 
these are attached to the colored parishes in 
the North, the majority of course, being in the 
South. 

They have under their care, in round num- 
bers, 30,000 children. Of the 32 Sisterhoods 
engaged in the service of education for Ne- 
groes, three are Negro Sisterhoods : The Oblates 
of Providence, of Baltimore, Maryland, founded 
in 1827; the Sisters of the Holy Family, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, founded in 1843, and the 
Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, 
founded in Savannah, Georgia in 1917 but 
now established in New York City. 

One Sisterhood, the Franciscan of Baltimore, 
Maryland, is the only community of white sis- 
ters doing work exclusively among Negroes. 

The work done by these consecrated women 
touch every phase of modern Christian teach- 
ing. The highest point in the service of Sisters 
to the cause of the Negro, is found in the work 
of Sister Katherine Drexel. This godly woman 
gave up a fortune of more than two million dol- 
lars to become a nun and enter religious work. 
Her fortune means many boarding and day 
schools for Negro and Indian children. Her 
work for Negro children is located in such large 
centers as New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Columbus, New Orleans and 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

In 1889 she founded the Congregation of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. Today Sis- 
ter Katherine’s benefactions cover 28 missions 
scattered over 17 states. 

Through her magnificent charity and philan- 
thropy, Negroes have received 27 elementary 
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schools, three high schools, a college, home visi- 
tation, hospital service, and instruction of adult 
colored women. 

Of equal significance, though less in scope 
is the work of the late Mother Alphonsa Lath- 
rop, who for more than a quarter of a century, 
presided over the community of the Servants 
of Relief, in New York. This foundation was 
especially interested in hospital service for the 
poor. During her long, faithful and fruitful 
service to humanity in New York, Mother 
Alphonsa accepted all persons into her insti- 
tution, neither asking nor even mentioning the 
race, color or creed of the patient. Mother 
Lathrop died in 1926. 

Out of the work of the Sisterhoods for Neg- 
roes in Baltimore, has grown since 1922, the 
foundation of colored Magdalenes at the House 
of the Good Shepherd. The foundation started 
in that year with high hopes and by 1923, four 
young colored women received the habit of the 
Magdalenes from the hands of His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Curley of Baltimore. Today the pioneer 
group of young colored women, who have as- 
pired to the life of penetential austerity, num- 
bers 15 and would be more if facilities for tak- 
ing care of them, were available. 

This newest development in the work of the 
Sisterhoods bodes incalculable good to the ree- 
ognition of the womanhood of those of African 
descent in America. 

The Sisterhood of the Handmaids of the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary was organized in 
Savannah, Georgia in 1917 but has since trans- 
ferred its entire work to the heart of Harlem. 
The work was originally begun in Georgia by 
the Very Rev. Ignatius Lissner, who for many 
years has labored in that field. 

Its work in New York began under the super- 
vision of Mother Theodore, at No. 7 East 131st 
Street. There are twenty Sisters in the Con- 
vent who carry on missionary work, ‘conduct a 
soup kitchen for the needy, collect and distrib- 
ute clothing along with its religious activities. 
Temporary shelter is given to a limited number 
of homeless girls. 

The Sisters teach in St. Benedict’s Parochial 
School, visit.the sick in homes and hospitals and 
conduct classes for those who wish instruction 
in the Faith. ‘They operate a kindergarten and 
St. Benedict’s Day Nursery, in order to care 
for the children of working mothers and the 
Christ Guild to take care. of children from 6 to 
12 years of age. A Saturday. afternoon meet- 


ing is held for girls at which they are taught 
basketry, needlework and the elements of home- 
making. 

A home on Staten Island was secured in 
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1929 for the training of young wome: who 
wish to enter the services of the C»+holic 
Church. The Mother of the novices, sister 
Mary Theresa, has twenty young + omen 
in charge. The course of training cove: : two 
years, at the end of which the young ¥ omen 
return to the Convent to be assigned to work 
by the Mother Superior. The secular me:.bers 
of the League of Our Lady of Good Connsel 
pay regular dues for the support of the work 
of the Convent and the Staten Island Home. 
The welfare work of the Handmaids of the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary is unsurpassed by 
any other group in the City of New York. — 

Undaunted by numerous obstacles that neces- 
sarily confront a new work, Mother Theodore 
has willed to “carry on” and has won many 
to the support of the work by her courage, 
affableness and her glowing Christian char- 
acter. 

Though her work is Catholic, 80 per cent of 
the children cared for are from Protestant 
families. 

The Church is also mindful of the needs of 
neglected, dependent and delinquent Negro chil- 
dren. To this end there are 15 institutions de- 
voted to their care, of which four are in Mary- 
land, two each in Missouri, Kansas and New 
York; one each in Georgia, Alabama, Louis- 
iana and Wisconsin. In this work 96 Sisters 
are engaged. 

Nor has the Church been unmindful of the 
natural inclination of Negroes to be members 
of lodges. She has sanctioned and sponsored 
the Knights of St. Peter Claver, which has 55 
councils, and 2,500 members; The Knights of 
St. John, though not a Negro organization 
has 1,400 Negroes in 22 of its Commanderies. 
There is also the Catholic Order of Forresters. 

On a National basis the Church has spon- 
sored and the Holy Father has approved The 
National Federation of Colored Catholics which 
seeks to develop unity within the Negro Catho- 
lic group and thus create and maintain the 
high standards of the Faith. 

It is a sign of. progress and great hope that 
there are now 121 exclusively colored. Catholic 
churches with an approximate membership of 
125,000 souls. For the teri-year period end- 
ing 1928 there were 16,722 converts added to 
the Church, of which number 2,386 were added 
in 1928. In the same period, 47,999 baptisms 
were consummated. 

The 125,000 members of exclusively -colored 
churches represents an increase of 27,500 in 
the ten-year period preceding 1928. 

Heartening as the record is of the work 
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which the Caurch is doing for the Negro at 
present, it falls far short of what the present 
program of the Church will accomplish in the 
next decade. 

The program as it is working itself out to- 
day finds its greatest development in New 
Orleans and in New York. 

In New Orleans, for example, Xavier Col- 

lege is the only lay college in the country for 
Negroes, that is supported by Catholics. The 
only other Catholic institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes are the St. Augustine 
Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, devoted 
to the preparation of Negroes for the priest- 
hood. 
In the field of secondary education the record 
shows 38 Catholic High Schools for Negroes 
spread over seventeen states and located in 
thirty-four cities, three of which are northern 
cities. But Xavier College in New Orleans is 
the high point. It was made possible in 1915 
by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 

‘In 1917, two years after Xavier High School 

was formally opened, a normal school depart- 
ment was added. In 1925 the normal school was 
expanded into a Teachers College and at the 
same time a College of Liberal Arts, with pre- 
medical courses, was included. Today Xavier 
College has a four-year standard course, a 
school of pharmacy and a high school depart- 
ment. 
The gains made by the Church among Neg- 
roes in New York is evidence of what can be 
done with the increased numbers of them in 
Northern cities due to the migration. Especial- 
ly in Harlem has the Church taken advantage 
of its opportunities. This is true not alone be- 
cause of the increase in the number of Negroes 
in Harlem, but largely because of the able lead- 
ership of Father C. J. Plunkett, formerly of St. 
Mark’s Church and the Right Reverend Thomas 
M. O’Keefe, pastor of the Church of St. Charles 
Borommeo, both located in Harlem. 

What for more than a decade has been known 
as the largest colored Catholic Church in New 
York, is St. Mark’s of which Father Plunkett 
is pastor. The work was Legun twenty years 
ago by the Holy Ghost Fathers and under the 
guidance of its consecrated pastor, its scope 
has increased with the years. 

Its membership is more than 1,000 with half 
that number of children in its parochial school. 


. The school is conducted by seven sisters and 


three lay teachers. Adjoining the Church and 


school is a convent and playground. 
Fortunate is Harlem to have Father O’Keefe 


settled in its midst. Not alone because of his 


. forty-two years of service at the Church of St. 
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Benedict the Moor, in West 53rd Street, but 
more so because he was so long associated with 
a great. worker for Negroes, the late Father 
John E. Burke. The Rev. Timothy J. Shanley 
is now the pastor of the Church of St. Benedict 
the Moor. Monsignor O’Keefe was assigned to 
the Church of St. Charles Borommeo in Harlem 
largely because the membership there now is 
about ninety per cent Negro. 

Just as the Church of St. Charles Borom- 
meo has changed in racial composition, so has 
the school connected with it. Of the 350 chil- 
dren in the parochial school not more than 25 
are white. 

In the long span of years which Monsignor 
O’Keefe has given to work among Negroes in 
New York, he has seen the number of Catholics 
grow from scarcely 500 to some 5,000 who 
worship in the various Catholic Churches in 
the Greater City. 

Not all this increase represents native Neg- 
grow from scarcely 500 to some 5,000 who 
worship in the various Catholic Churches in 
the Greater City. 

When Monsignor O’Keefe took charge of the 
Church of St. Charles Borommeo, he made the 
following significant statement : 

“The Catholic Church is the universal Church and 
all men come on the same level when they enter. 
Regardless of your color, nationality or creed; 
whetier you are of this parish or another; whether 
saint or sinner, rich or poor, you are all equal when 
you kneel at the foot of God's altar. As pastor of 
this Church I have but one request to make of you. 
Cooperate with me. Do not let racial or religious 
intolerance cause dissension in this Church. Here 
let the great and small feel a common bond in that 
they are alike in the eyes of their Creator.” 


The Church, then, in its outreach for the 
Negro, first sought to aid him in his inward 
moral development. In ante-bellum days, un- 
der severe handicaps, she gave a boon of spirit- 
ual guidance to the slave. In abolition and 
reconstruction days, Catholics, though beset 
themselves by waves of intolerance, helped to 
steer Negroes to freedom and to adjustment 
at the end of the Civil War. Since Reconstruc- 
tion nine devout Negroes have been raised to the 
priesthood. This new official place of the Ne- 
gro in the Church has led the way to the 
wider program for him, which today is pro- 
ceeding apace in schools, in hospitalization, in 
social service and in industry. 

Catholics are a minority group in America. 
In such capacity they furnish a direct, objec- 
tive education to Negroes on a reasonable pro- 
cedure to follow in their struggle for apprecia- 
tion and recognition. 
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HE sat alone in the office, silent, staring 

straight before her. It was late morning 
and a dusty ray of yellow sunlight crept along 
the floor towards the desk where she sat. Her 
hands were tightly clasped together and her 
chin was lifted, tense. Her face held a vaguely 
frightened look, but her eyes were weary. 

She had been sitting there 
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Her mind went back to those days before she 
had turned Communist. The days when si.c had 
been content to work and laugh and wee) and 
sing and love. The days when she had worn 
pretty frocks with no thought of how they were 
produced, when she had been content to look 
forward only to a happy marriage with the 

one man, life in a little house 


for nearly an hour. Outside, 
five floors down, the traffic 
swept by in a hoarsely roar- 
ing, constant stream. The 
office, except for the ray of 
sunlight, was in deep shadow. 
Untidy desks stood here and 
there. Two windows allowed 
a pale day-light to filter 
through them. The floor was 
dirty. On the wall before her, 
straight in line with her emp- 


Here is the first installment 
of one of the stories entered in 
the Opportunity Literary Con- 
test of 1931. Roy de Coverley 
is a native of the West Indies, 
now residing in the City of 


New York.—Tue Ebpiror. 


with roses growing over the 
porch — and children. She 
thought of Jim and a hurt 
went through her. Jim Law- 
rence — she once thought she 
loved him. She knew better 
aow. She didn’t love anybody, 
now. But didn’t she? Oh, no, 
no; she must not think of 
things like that. She must not 
think of anything but the day 
efore her. But she was so 
tired. If she could only sit 


ty stare, hung a poster in 
vivid colors. It showed a Rus- 
sian peasant woman standing with her arms 
outstretched against a background of wheat- 
fields. Russian lettering spread across the bot- 
tom. Similar posters made splashes of colour 
around the room. 

Comrade Helen Williams was dog-tired. She 
had had but four hours’ sleep and a hard day 
lay before her. Her body ached with fatigue. 
But there could be no respite. There was work 
to be done, work that could be done by no one 
but her. And she must not fail. It was for the 
cause. Always the cause. The cause before every- 
thing else. But she had pledged her life to it 
and she must go on. They depended upon her. 
Hadn’t they made her a Field Organizer? 
Hadn’t she special commendation of her work 
direct from Moscow? “You have produced bet- 
ter results among your people than anyone who 
has worked among them. Keep on!” The letter 
was even now in her pocket-book. Yes, she was 
valuable and she must keep on. She must keep 
on. But, oh God, how long? Communism was a 
hard taskmaster. But this was treason. She 
must not think such thoughts. She had just re- 
mained in the office for a few minutes’ relaxa- 
tion. She must gather herself together and go 
about her duties. 

Helen found that she could not relax that 
morning. As she sat there trying to forget the 
ache in her weary limbs, a thousand thoughts 
swept through her brain in a hurtling stream. 


here a little longer. Then she 
would go to her duties with more strength. She 
must relax for a few minutes and she must not 
think. Why must people think? Why must peo- 
ple remember? She must not remember any- 
thing... . 

Where could Jim be, now? Jim, with his cur- 
ly black hair, his white teeth, his broad shoul- 
ders, his strong arms, his smooth, warm brown 
skin. Jim... . 

A sob shook her. Her hands closed tightly 
till the knuckles showed white through the 
brown skin. Hot salt tears flooded her eyes. 
Jim... 

Union Square, the first of May. The accus- 
tomed roar of traffic is drowned by the murmur 
of the crowd. From Broadway on the West to 
Fourth Avenue on the East the open square is 
filled with a close-packed mass of people. In the 
center of the square, on those areas of concrete 
that spread about the subway entrances, the 
crowd is dense, slow-moving. A yellow sun 
touches the tops of heads, the cornices of build- 
ings, the few leaves of scraggly trees with warm 
gold. The sky is clear, blue and full of white 
clouds. Against the spaces, filled with sky, be- 
tween the buildings, uplifted banners are clean- 
cut, striking. Carried along on the surging 
waves of people, the crimson legends slash ob- 
liquely through the air. 

It is approaching ten o’clock. Over the dull 
murmer of the crowd, through the low, cough 
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ing roar of automobiles, the chimes of the 
Metropolitan Tower sound the quarter. And 
the movement of the crowd seems to be in the 
direction of the stand in the center of the 
square. 

The crowd is motely: high cheekbenes and 
black hair of Russians; curly hair and aquiline 
noses of Jews; blonde Poles with thin red lips. 
There are Italians with their olive skins and 
black eyes, and Negroes. There are many Ne- 
groes: brown and black and yellow, with thread- 
bare clothes and broken boots; with clean nails 
and clean shirts; with silk stockings and no 
stockings ; with pretty frocks and frowsy sweat- 
ers; with tidy hair and uncombed wool. They 
are all there. Brown girls with marcelled hair 
whose faces wear a self-conscious expression 
as if they were afraid to be seen in a Commun- 
ist crowd. Youths with eager eyes who seem to 
be waiting for something to happen. High school 
girls. Men with families. Men without families. 
Taxi drivers. Teamsters. Pseudo-artists. Pseudo 
writers. 

May Day on Union Square. The Communists 
are holding their annual mass meeting. Later, 
after the leaders have flung denunciation of cap- 
italism into the air, there will be violence. There 
will be police interference. Pain will be suffered. 
Arrests will be made. But no matter—the May 
Day mass meeting must be held. It is the great 
opportunity to show the world what Commun- 
ism is thinking and doing. It is the great op- 
portunity to show how the movement is grow- 
ing. It is a proud day. The Communists’ day. 
Down with capitalism! 

Ten o’clock. The chimes are almost lost in 
the now louder murmur of the crowd. People 
press steadily toward the speakers’ stand. 
Through the loud-speakers that rise on stand- 
ards here and there, a hoarse whispering can 
be discerned as the speakers on the stand talk 
among themselves before coming to order for 
the first speech. Now there is a momentary 
hush. The first speaker is approaching the 
microphone. And as he lifts his head and utters 
his first sentences the words are lost in the 
loud roar of applause that gushes up from the 
throats of ten thousand frenzied people. . . . 

8 6 

Helen rose swiftly from her chair. She stood, 
panting a little and steadfastly blinked the 
tears from her eyes. She was greatly annoyed 
at herself. Comrade Helen Williams weeping 
over dreams! A Communist weeping because of 
sentiment! Comrade Helen Williams thinking 
bourgeois and weeping because of it! Ugh! She 
shook hersef all over like a dog and walked over 
to a dingy mirror that hung on the wall. 
“Helen, you must snap out of it and do your 
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duty.” She stared at her face in the mirror. 
She saw a well-shaped head crowned with close- 
cropped jet black hair. Her skin was a smooth 
creamy brown like the petal of a beige-colored 
rose. Rose-beige. She saw an oval face with 
black, naturally arched eyebrows and sensitive 
nostrils at the end of a chiselled nose. Her sen- 
suous mouth was full-lipped and dark red. It 
concealed perfect teeth. And her eyes swirled 
with purple and black and brown and green as 
she stared into their reflections. She was beau- 
tiful with a strange, beige beauty. 

Helen became conscious of a rising disgust 
within her. She turned wildly away from the 
mirror, rushed to the desk, seized her pocket- 
book and papers and started for the door. But 
as she reached it, even as her hand reached for 
the knob, she hesitated and faltered back to the 
desk. 

“Oh, God, I can’t face that meeting.” The 
words broke from her set lips. The spectre of 
the mass meeting outside rose before her, grim, 
hard, horrible. She must go out, face a swirling 
mob of people and hurl hard, ringing words at 
them. She must, in violent tones, denounce a 
system that she did not care much about one 
way or the other, simply because she had little 
interest in such things. She dreaded the ex- 
citement, the bitterness. She dreaded the vio- 
lence she knew would most certainly follow; 
the rough handling of the police, the atmo- 
sphere of Police Courts, the hard faces of 
judges. She had had so much of it. There was 
a time when being arrested and roughly treat- 
ed seemed to her a delicious martyrdom. She 
was suffering for the cause. But, as time went 
on, the novelty had worn off and she had become 
conscious of its effect upon her. And she was 
now heartily tired of it all. 

But she must go on. There was no backing 
out, now. She knew that she was missed in the 
speakers’ stand. She must go out to the meet- 
ing. 

She threw back her shoulders. She looked 
again at the poster before her and tried to 
think of starving laborers. For full three min- 
utes she stared at it, trying not to see Jim’s 
face which had somehow replaced that of the 
sturdy Russian woman. Then she slowly 
gathered up her things and went out of the 
door. ... 

* 

The speaker is holding his audience by means 
of a verbal bombardment. His head is thrown 
back and he belches out words of steel that vis- 
ibly cut their way into the minds of the people 
present. His arms swing out from his body in 
savage gestures: his pauses are eloquent. 

“Comrades! We must stand united for the 
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i you,'my, people at this meeting today, you 
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right to free speech! We must, by sheer force 
of numbers, so impress a capitalistic world 
with our power that they will not dare to deny 
us our legitimate rights !” 

And a roar of approval rises from the close- 
packed mob. 

“Comrades! I tell you that unless every single 
one of you stands ready to shed his blood for 
the cause of Communism, you cannot command 
respect in this crucible of capitalism!” 

And shouts of “Down with capitalism!’ rise 
into the air. 

“For it is with the powerful stream of a river 
of human blood that the charnel-house of im- 
perialism will be cleansed—” 

A tense, slight figure is threading its way 
feverishly through the crowd. Steadily it presses 
towards the center. Often it is lost in the great 
mass of humanity, but it reappears at times, 
always working towards the stand. As the 
speaker moves the mob with his violent words it 
is sometimes swept aside by waves of move- 
ment, but whenever it reappears it is nearer the 
platform. And presently, as the first speech 
ends in a bedlam of shouting, Comrade Wil- 
liams climbs, hot and panting, into the group 
on the platform. 

The crowd is now singing the Internationale. 
Groups of men and women lock their arms to- 
gether and hurl their voices into the morning 
air. The song, beginning from the center, 
spreads like a wave of flame until it reaches 
even the thin edges. On the fringes of the mob, 
in knots on sidewalks, the ever-present police- 
men pull themselves together. The horse of a 
mounted policeman rears up as the song rises 
to a climax followed by a thousand-throated 
shout. Comrade Williams’ mouth is a hard line 
as she moves to the railing of the platform. 

“Comrades, I am a Negro! I belong to a race 
that has suffered red injustice at the teeth of 
the monster of imperialism!” 

A hush falls over the mob. There is something 
gripping in the sight of this slight, beautiful 
colored girl with the hurt face speaking to 
them. The Negroes in the crowd press closer. 
One of them, one who has suffered as they have 
is going to tell of a way to overcome their hard- 
ships. Comrade Williams’ eyes sweep over the 
sea of heads. 

“There is no need for me to tell you how we 
have been made to sweat and slave to build the 
fortress of capitalism! Need I remind you how 
_our fathers were dragged from their homeland 
and made to labor for it? Need I tell you that 


_we, their children, live in a virtual peonage to- 


day? No! All of you know these things. And 
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know too well of what I speak. You kiow hoy 
we writhe under exploitation, discrim nation, 
You know that opportunities are denied us be. 
cause of our black skins!” 

There is a strange glitter in the eyes of Com. 
rade Williams. 

“T tell you that we can put an end to a! this! 
I tell you that we can force capitalism (o ree- 
ognize the rights of the proletariat, regardless 
of race, creed or color!” 

The crowd up to this has been almost silent, 
but now a low muttering courses throug! it. 

Comrade Williams is feeding the fire of reyo- 
lution with the fuel of propaganda. She grips 
the rail tightly. Her frail body quivers from the 
recoil of the words she hurls forth. There are 
beads of perspiration on her forehead and her 
face is grim, her mouth bitter. But her eyes are 
afraid. 

Shouts now punctuate her sentences when she 
offers them the release of Communism for their 
troubles. She leans out over the rail. She pro- 
nounces hard sentences against what she calls 
the mockery of Democracy. She tells of miners 
who live in feudal oppression. She tells of col- 
ored families laboring only to pay excessive 
rents to heartless landlords. She mentions color 
prejudice, racial intolerance and an almost vis- 
ible wave of red billows through the mob. 

Then carefully, in a lowered tone, with an 
almost convincing ring of hope in her words, 
she outlines the principles of Communism. 

The crowd listens, silent. 

Now her voice rises. She contrasts the evils 
of capitalism with the Utopia of Soviet Govern- 
ment. She shrieks maledictions on the United 
States which she calls more imperialistic than 
any other nation. She invokes the gods of the 
Soviet—Trotsky, Lenin, Karl Marx. And in 
a climactic blaze of oratory she charges them, 
Black and White, to go forth, tear down cap- 
italism and erect the pillars of Communism. 

A low roar rushes through the mob, rising 
to a bellow through which words are distin- 
guishable. 

“Down with Democracy !” 

“Down with imperialism !” 

And then, topping the bedlam with hard re- 
verberations : 

“Down with the White House!” 

“To Hell with Hoover !” 

“Tear down American Government !” 

With a clatter of hoofs the mounted police 
charge into the crowd, scattering it right and 
left in a hurtling chaos. Policemen on foot 
plunge into the mass; the dull thud of night- 
sticks is heard against soft bodies. 

(To be concluded in ‘October issue ) 
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T is becoming more and more apparent as 
that tuberculosis is a 
No one is 


research advances 
disease of poverty and ignorance. 
surprised when the death rate from this disease 
is higher in a slum neighborhood than in a 
wealthy neighborhood, Yet when the question 
of tuberculosis among Negroes is discussed, it 
is too often taken for grant- 
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last two years have shown decided increases. 
In 1930 the white tuberculosis death rate was 
45.2 per cent lower than that in 1920. The 
rate for Negroes in 1930, however, was only 
7.9 per cent lower than the 1920 figure. If 
we take 1921 as the end of the phenomenon 
following 1918 for the white rate and 1922 as 
the end of the Negro period 


ed that the high death rate in 
this group is due not to en- 
vironmental factors but to 
some “racial susceptibility.” 


This paper, however, is pre- 
sented not from the angle of revealed. 
Dies Irae, but with consider- are 


ation of the social aspects 
and environmental factors 
related to the problem. 
That a high tuberculosis 
death rate among the Neg- 
roes is a societal indictment, 


Epiror. 


The astounding neglect of 
the Health of Negroes in the 
State of New Jersey is herein 
Charts and _ tables 
necessarily omitted, but 
may be secured from the De- 
partment of Research of the 
National Urban League.—Tue 


of greatest decline, we find 
that in 1930 the white rate is 
41 per cent lower and the 
Negro rate 14 per cent 
higher than their respective 
bases. 

The significance of these 
figures is further enhanced 
by an examination of the spe- 
cific death rates by age. Al- 
though the colored popula- 
tion of New Jersey accord- 
ing to the last census was 


and a heavy one, is apparent 

from one glance at the crude death rate. In 
New Jersey during 1930, 264 Negroes died 
from tuberculosis for each 100,000 in the popu- 
lation, while 58 white people per 100,000 died 
from this disease. In other words, the colored 
population of New Jersey is dying 4.6 times 
as fast from tuberculosis as the white popula- 
tion. 

In 1927, the latest date for which figures are 
available, only three of the southern states had 
colored tuberculosis death rates higher than 
that in New Jersey. The other eight states for 
which the Census Bureau gives the figures all 
had rates under 200 per 100,000 though for 
that year the rate in New Jersey was 237. 

If the tuberculosis death rates for the white 
and colored populations since 1910 are put on 
a logarithmic chart to show the trend, three 
periods come to light. From 1910 to 1918 the 
two lines follow similar paths, with the Negro 
rate having perhaps a slight advantage in rate 
of decline. The phenomenal drop from 1918 
to 1921, which occurred universally, is not so 
pronounced in the Negro line and did not reach 
its lowest point until 1922. Since 1922 there 
has been no appreciable decline in the Negro 
trend. On the contrary, there is a very definite 
tendency for the rate to rise, as is shown by 


the high point of 1925 and the fact that the 


only 5 per cent of the total, 
colored deaths from tuberculosis made up 20 
per cent of all tuberculosis deaths. Colored 
infants under 5 years of age accounted for 
over one-third of the total tuberculosis deaths 
in that age group; namely, 25 per cent. Nearly 
one-half of the deaths in the age group 5 to 14 
years were of colored children—47 per cent. 
Young people from 15 to 24 vears of age who 
died from tuberculosis were colored in 31 per 
cent of the deaths, while adults 25 years and 
over were colored in 15 per cent of the deaths. 
The specific death rates show the terrific 
toll of this disease among Negro children and 
young adults. It is especially noticeable that 
the death rate for colored children under 5 
is six and one-half times that for whites, 137 
compared to 21. The highest point in the 
colored death rate is reached at the age group 
15 to 19 where it is eight times the white rate. 
The first high point for the white population 
is reached in the 20 to 24 year age group, where 
the colored rate is still four times as high. The 
colored rate gradually falls after that, while the 
white rate continues to rise until age group 55 
to 64, when the colored rate is over twice as 
high. 
An examination of the chart showing the sex 
and age of the deaths from tuberculosis by 
color reveals some striking differences. The 
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number of deaths for young Negro women is 
exceptionally high, remaining so for three age 
groups, from 15 to 29. In fact, the deaths in 
these age groups are over 50 per cent of the 
total tuberculosis deaths among Negro women, 
although the corresponding age groups account 
for only 41 per cent among white women. The 
curve for white women drops rapidly after age 
group 20 to 24, but for colored women the 
curve rises to age group 25 to 29, after which 
it drops even more rapidly than that for white 
women. In proportion to the population, how- 
ever, the number of colored women dying is con- 
siderably greater in each group than that of 
white women. 

Young colored men also have a very high 
rate of death, especially noticeable in the three 
age groups between 20 and 34. White males, 
on the other hand, have the greatest number 
of deaths, in age group 40-44. 

In 1928 a study of the living cases of tuber- 
culosis in the State was made by the New Jersey 
Tuberculosis League. This revealed a ‘high 
fatality rate among the Negro population, 
there being only four living cases per death 
compared to eight living cases per death of 
the whites. A great number of Negro cases 
alive in the population was shown. In age 
group 15-19, in spite of the high death rate, 
there were four times as many living cases. In 
age group 25-29 there were nearly five times 
as many living cases as deaths. 

The sex and age distribution of the living 
cases was shown to be somewhat different from 
that of the deaths, with the number of colored 
male cases almost equaling the number of 
female cases in the early age groups. This was 
especially noticeable in age group 25-29 where 
the highest point of both cases and deaths 
among colored females occurs. The number of 
living cases of males in this age group was only 
very slightly below that for females, although 
in the case of the deaths there were only 28 
males compared to 41 females of this age group, 
a considerable difference. 

Although the condition of the Negroes in 
New Jersey may be very bad, it might be pos- 
sible that these are so concentrated that the 
problem presents itself to only a small section 
of the state. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Negro problem presents itself to the entire area. 
New Jersey has the largest percentage of its 
population Negro of any northern state ex- 
cept Missouri. 

Essex County has the largest number of 
Negroes, but Atlantic County has the highest 
percentage of its population Negro. Camden, 
Hudson, Mercer, Monmouth, and Union Coun- 
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ties all have more than 10,000 Negroes, Jy 
eleven counties Negroes are more than 5 per 
cent of the population. Two counties, Sussex 
and Warren, have less than 1 per cent Negro 
population, and with Hunterdon there ave less 
than 500 Negroes in each. 

It is not surprising that Essex County and 
Hudson County, both counties of great censity 
of population and heavy industry, shoul: have 
the highest Negro tuberculosis death rates, 
Atlantic County is third in rank in the three. 
year period 1928 to 1930. Its concentrated 
Negro population has been attracted by the 
hotels and other features of a resort section, 
Left with nothing to do in the winter months, 
hit hard by the depression, it is not surprising 
that there should be a high tuberculosis death 
rate there. The lower rates in Middlesex and 
Camden Counties, in spite of the industrial na- 
ture of these areas, may be due in part to the 
presence of rural sections which make unneces- 
sary the intense crowding present in other 
counties. This favorable condition is not pres- 
ent in the cities of these counties, as New Bruns- 
wick and Perth Amboy both have rates for 
Negroes of over 200, while the rate for the 
city of Camden is 173. 

All of the twenty-one counties in the state 
have colored tuberculosis death rates consider- 
ably higher than those for their white popula- 
tion. Even in Salem County, where the col- 
ored death rate is 126 per 100,000, this is two 
and one-half times the white rate of 51. Cape 
May County, with the exceptionally low white 
rate of 39, has a colored rate of 206—over 
five times as high. 

The colored tuberculosis mortality rate in 
Essex County is nearly five times as high as 
the white, while for the city of Newark it is 
over five times as high in the three-year period 
under consideration. East Orange, a suburban 
city, has a white tuberculosis mortality of only 
32 per 100,000, with the colored mortality 
rate at 158. This, again, while low, is nearly 
five times the white rate. Orange, with a white 
rate of 77, reports a colored rate of 212, nearly 
three times as high. The differences in rates 
between the cities of this county are very sig- 
nificant. Congestion and heavy industry pro- 
duce high rates for both races; the better living 
conditions and higher standard of living of a 
suburban community produce comparatively 
low rates for both races. 

The city of Newark has one of the highest 
rates for tuberculosis among Negroes in the en- 
tire country. The average rate for the three- 
year period 1928-1930 was 407, 25 per cent 
higher than the rate for Essex County; and 70 
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r cent higher than the rate for the state. The 
rate in the last two years has increased sharply, 
moreover, registering 491 for 1930. The high- 
est rate recorded by the Census Bureau in 1926 
for those cities in which the data are given was 
331 for New Orleans. In that year the rate 
for Newark was 329. 

The city of Newark contains 19 per cent of 
the colored population of the state, but from 
1928 to 1930, 32 per cent of the colored deaths 
from tuberculosis occurred there. At present, 
the rate is higher than it has been since 1917. 
The 1930 rate is 1.3 per cent higher than that 
for 1920, and 53.1 per cent higher than in 
1924 when it reached its lowest point. 

The colored population of Newark makes up 
less than one-tenth of the total. Yet 37 per 
cent of the deaths from tuberculosis in 1929 
to 1930 were of Negroes. T'wo-thirds of the 
deaths under 5 years of age were of Negro in- 
fants and over that proportion—namely 69.4 
per cent of those between 5 and 14 were of col- 
ored children. Deaths among Negro young 
people accounted for nearly half of all deaths 
between 15 and 25 years of age. 

The scourge which this desease is among the 
Negroes of Newark, if shown graphically in a 
chart comparing the rates (for 1929 and 
1930), age group for age group with those for 
white people would reveal that in each five-year 
age group through 19, the rate for Negroes is 
over 10 times that for white people. If all 
tuberculosis deaths under 15 are considered 
together, the Negro rate is twenty-two times 
the white rate. 

That this situation is unnecessary is shown 
by a comparison of the rates for the city of 
Newark with those for the state as a whole. 
Urban communities ordinarily have higher mor- 
tality rates than rural, and likewise the rates 
for the cities of a state are usually higher than 
those for the state as a whole. The rates for 
tuberculosis mortality among the white people 
of Newark, however, are only very slightly 
above those for the state as a whole, while the 
Negro rate for the city of Newark is more than 
one and three-fourths times as high as that for 
the state as a whole, great as that is. 

The situation being what it is in Newark, it 
is important to know in what sections of the 
city the problem is worst. An analysis by 
wards has therefore been made, but for this 
purpose we have to use the mortality data 
from the Newark Department of Health, which 
is not the same as that from the State Depart- 
ment of Health. These figures give a total aver- 
age death rate for the years 1927 to 1929 of 
308.5 per 100,000. 
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Five of the wards of the city have rates over 
400 per 100,000. These are the Second, Fifth, 
Tenth, Twelfth and Fifteenth. The Twelfth 
Ward, with a Negro population of only 413 re- 
turns a rate of 549.0. While this should not 
be considered final, as it is based on a total of 
only 7 deaths for the three years, it cannot be 
greatly questioned after one sees the condi- 
tions along the dumps where these people try to 
keep alive. The Second and the Fifteenth 
Wards are on the edges of the Black Belt of 
Newark, where evidently conditions were worse 
than at its heart. 

Six Wards return rates between 250 and 400, 
including the Third, Ninth, Fourth, Eighth, 
Eleventh and Sixteenth. The Third Ward, 
where nearly one-third of all the Negroes in the 
city live, shows a tuberculosis mortality rate 
for them of 282.7, which is three and one-third 
times the white rate for the Ward, 84.2. The 
Eighth and Ninth Wards, each have over 2,000 
Negroes, making up respectively 5 per cent and 
3 per cent of their population. The other three 
Wards under consideration have only a few 
over 1,000 Negroes, who in the Fourth Ward 
are 15 per cent of the total. The actual num- 
ber of Negroes in each Ward is evidently not a 
valuable criteria of their living conditions. We 
really should know on how many blocks in each 
Ward they are concentrated and what is the 
extent of congestion in these blocks. 

There are five Wards remaining with Negro 
tuberculosis mortality rates of less than 250. 
Four of these are adjoining—the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, Sixth and Seventh. It cannot be 
considered accidental that the Thirteenth 
Ward, on the outskirts of Newark and primar- 
ily suburban in character, should have re- 
ported no colored deaths during the three years 
considered. The white death rate in this ward 
is only 55. 

In every city ward the Negro mortality rate 
is considerably higher than that for whites. The 
Ninth Ward, with the low rate of 35 for white 
people shows a rate of 346 for the colored, 
nearly ten times as high. In the Fourth Ward, 
where the colored rate is 305, the white rate is 
very high, 229. The Sixth Ward has compara- 
tively low rates for both colored and white, 130 
and 64 respectively. In the Twelfth Ward, 
where the unusual rate of 549 prevails for the 
colored people, the white rate is also high, 
though less than one-fourth of the former, at 
123. 

No doubt, if Newark were divided into health 
areas and analyzed on that basis, a correlation 
between living conditions and mortality rates 
would be found. In spite of all studies which 
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purport to prove that there is no correlation 
between housing and tuberculosis mortality, it 
is only common sense to see that where there 
is congestion, unsanitary conditions, and lack 
of sunshine; combined with under-nourishment, 
poor food and ignorance of health laws, there 
the tubercle bacillus will thrive. 

Despite the fact that the situation is as it 
has been pictured here, very little actual work 
is being done outside of two counties—Essex 
and Hudson—though the colored people need 
much more attention than do white people, and 
work among them would give larger returns. 

A study made by the Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies in 1928 shows that 11 per 
cent of the first admissions to the institutions 
of the state were Negroes, though we have 
shown that the tuberculosis deaths are 20 per 
cent of the total. A study of the New Jersey 
Tuberculosis League shows that in 1930, while 
there were 478 admissions of Negro residents 
of the state to all institutions, including those 
outside the state, compared to 3,349 of white 
residents, or 13 per cent of the total, only 8 
per cent of the patient days in the sanatoria 
were spent by Negroes. It is at once evident 
that admissions of Negroes to sanatoria is not 
sufficient information to judge the extent of 
sanatorium care given them. There were only 
126 patient days per colored case admitted as 
contrasted to 207 patient days per white case 
admitted. In Essex County 21 per cent of the 
admissions and 12 per cent of the patient days 
were for Negroes, compared to 33 per cent 
of the deaths. 

The study also shows that of the pulmonary 
cases which were diagnosed on admission, 16 
per cent of the white and only 8 per cent of 
the colored cases were in the minimal stage. 
On the other hand, 46 per cent of the white 
and 67 per cent or over two-thirds of the col- 
ored cases were far advanced when admitted 
to the institutions. Is it any wonder that the 
prognosis for the colored case is so much worse 
than for the white? 

There are no figures available as to the num- 
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ber of Negroes examined in the clinics of the 
state. Newark has long had special Negro 
clinics. For the six months—April to Scptem- 
ber, 1931—an average of 253 cases wer. seen 
each month in the Negro clinics. Thir y-one 
per cent of all visits and 22 per cent of a!. new 
cases in the clinics in this period weie of 
Negroes. 

Hudson County rather than open a <linic 
labeled “Negro Clinic,” has established 
clinics in areas largely populated by colored 
people but admitting both colored and white 
cases. There are two Negro nurses on the 
staff, and Negro doctors are present at these 
clinics. A large number of white people apjear 
at these clinies, which are very well attended. 
This plan has proved very satisfactory. 

Little special health education propaganda 
hasbeen carried on by the tuberculosis leagues 
of the state. The Essex County League is the 
only organization with a_ special colored 
worker, although she has been able to stimulate 
interest in the problem in neighboring coun- 
ties. Hudson County clinics, with the coopera- 
tion of the County Tuberculosis and Health 
League, conducted a series of health meetings in 
Negro neighborhoods. Bergen County has also 
put on a few such special meetings. Outside 
of Essex County, however, the work is sporadic 
and not consistently followed up. 

The problem of tuberculosis among. the 
Negro population is one of tremendous propor- 
tions. At present no consistent, thought-out 
plan has been introduced to meet it. Yet this is 
a situation where a minimum of effort would 
reap a maximum reward. Only a beginning in 
health education for Negroes, only a little at- 
tention to getting them into sanatoria in the 
minimal stage of disease and making their life 
there sufficiently pleasant so that they would re- 
main, only a modicum of effort in forcing land- 
lords of colored tenements and city health de- 
partments to uphold the sanitary laws in col- 

ored areas, is necessary to bring down the tu- 
berculosis death rate for this underprivileged 
minority. 
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Walter Arthur Gordon +# A Biographical Sketch 


IS name is known wherever the sons of the 
University of California gather. And 
when graduates speak of the heroes of the 
gridiron and the titanic battles that have been 
waged by the great teams of the past, there is 
a silent cheer for Walter Arthur Gordon. Mod- 
ern football history is replete with the prowess 
of the teams that have carried the colors of the 
University of California on many a hard won 
field. But few people are 


By P. Fiory 


California changed 


his weight disadvantage. 
The new 


its football coach the next season. 
coach was Andrew Latham Smith. 
To welcome the new coach the students had 
a big rally. The main attraction was a boxing 
bout between Gordon and Bob McAllister, a 
professional fighter who had just recently 
fought Mike Gibbons for the middle-weight 
championship of the world and was at that 
time training for a match 
with Jack Dempsey. Both 


aware that a Negro is a 
member of the Board of 
Strategy that directs the 
play of California’s elevens. 

Born at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in 1894, he is the second son 
of Henry and Georgia Gor- 
don whose parents were ex- 
slaves on the plantation of a 
Southern general by the 
same name. Henry Gordon, 
wishing to bring his two 
children up in a propitious 
and liberal environment, mi- 
grated to Riverside, Califor- 
nia, in 1904 when his son, 
Walter, was less than ten 
years old. Both Henry Gor- 
don and his wife had high 
ambition for their sons’ suc- 
cess. They desired that the 
elder be a dentist and that 
the younger be a lawyer. To this end both par- 
ents worked side by side. The father is now, 
and for the last fifteen years has been, on the 
police force in Riverside. 

In 1914, on completing his high school course, 
Walton Gordon entered the University of Cali- 
fornia. The profession of law appealed to him 
as it had appealed to the wishes of his father. 
Moreover, full of the fire and enthusiasm of 
youth he decided to become an athlete. Boalt 
Hall of the University had never graduated a 
colored lawyer nor had any Negro ever graced 
a Pacific Coast Conference athletic team. Wal- 
ter Gordon blazed both trails. His scholastic 
record, better than just ordinary, entitled him 
to an A.B. degree in 1918. 

When he entered the University, Walt, as 
Gordon familiarly became known, weighed bare- 
ly one hundred and -sixty pounds -which fact 
made him one of: the lightest candidates for 
the football team, That season and the season 
that followed he was branded as ‘yellow’ despite 


Walter Arthur Gordon list. 


contestants fought viciously. 
At the end of the bout Gor- 
don, a mere amateur, had 
more than held his own. He 
had dispelled all illusions 
about his being yellow. The 
new coach was greatly im- 
pressed. “How in hell,” he 
asked one of his companions, 
“could they ever have brand- 
ed this fellow Gordon ‘yel- 


low 
A few weeks before the 
first game of the season a 
list of those players who 
were to remain after the 
squad was cut was published 
at the authorization of the 
Gordon was on this 
Shortly thereafter the 
names of the players who 
were to go to the training table appeared. But 
Gordon’s name was missing. The next day, 
pride-wounded and sore, he played with a fury 
born of hate and disgust. Coach Andy Smith 
knew the feelings of his pupil for he was aware 
of the omission that had occurred the day be- 
fore over his protest. At the end of the day’s 
work he went over to console his pupil. “Walt,” 
he said, “I guess you feel pretty rotten, don’t 


coach. 


you—goddam ’em.’ 

“Andy,” Walt responded de jectedly, “I don’t 
care about eating or sleeping with anyone who 
doesn’t care to do the same with me. But 
most of all Andy, will I get a chance—will I 
get an even break when the players for the 
regular team are selected?” 

“Sure you’ll get a fair chance.” Andy as- 
sured him. “If you play the brand of ball 
you’ve been playing you'll make the first team. 
Color doesn’t count with me. The best man 
gets the call.” 
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This assurance was sufficient. Gordon 
played two years on the varsity and an addi- 
tional year in the Student Army Training 
Corps. When he passed from his undergradu- 
ate days to training in law, he had to his 
credit the distinction of being the first Pacific 
Coast football player to be mentioned in 
All-American parlance; he had received the 
Percy Hall trophy as the most valuable man 
on the football team for the year 1918, he had 
attained the rank of sargeant in the S.A.T.C. 
and he had the respect and admiration of his 
fellows, the student body, the alumni, and the 
faculty. 

At the end of the War he was out of school, 
working here and there at anything that he 
could find to do. One day in July, 1919, he 
was passing by the Elks Club in Berkeley. The 
voice of a man coming out of the club greeted 
him. “Hello Walt.” It was the voice of Police 
Chief August Vollmer, now the peer of Ameri- 
can police authorities. 

“Say,” he said as he approached the robust 
Negro youth, “How’d you like to join the police 
force?” 

Gordon smiled suspiciously. There had 
never been a Negro policeman in Berkeley with 
a population preponderantly white. “You’re 
not ‘kidding’ me are you, Chief?” he inquired. 

“No,” the chief assured him. “Report for 
duty on the fifteenth of August.” 

Gordon appeared on the fifteenth with the 
necessary paraphernalia. His induction into 
the department was marked as other innova- 
tions are marked. Some few of his fellow-officers 
regarded him with suspicion and condescension. 
Moreover, when he was placed on a beat, the 
people of the district unanimously protested to 
having a “nigger” officer protecting their lives 
and property. To Chief Vollmer’s credit it 
can be said that he was entirely immune from 
colorphobia. 

Simultaneously with his accession to the 
police force, Andy Smith appointed his former 
football star to the position of assistant foot- 
ball coach. In addition to serving his alma 
mater in this capacity Gordon entered the law 
school. During the first three years after his 
appointment to the force his time was fairly 
well occupied ; he studied law, coached football, 
traveled up and down the coast scouting 
teams and covered a beat as a police officer. 
After finishing law in 1922 his efforts were sim- 
ilarly divided until 1930 except that he prac- 
ticed law instead of studying it. 

As a police officer he had a fine record. In 
his qualification for probationary officer as in- 
dicated by the various intelligence tests he rated 
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superior. He was courteous and brave. ‘Ie kept 
his beat clean with a minimum of arre ts thys 
preventing crime as well as assisting in bringing 
criminals to justice. He handled comp!aints jn 
a smooth, intelligent and fearless manner, 
When he resigned from the force the whole 
department regarded him with respect «nd ad. 
miration. On his desk is a fountain pen set op 
which is engraved “To ‘Walt’ from brother 
officers of the Berkeley Police Department Jap, 
1, 1930.” The people of the district that had 
protested against the “nigger cop” took a dia- 
metrically opposite point of view and expressed 
their regret at his departure. 

As assistant football coach of the U. of ¢. 
Walter Gordon is everywhere respected. He 
speaks and writes with authority on the subject 
of football. His duties at the University are 
of the utmost importance to the success of the 
team. His first job is to scout football teams, 
He must see each major opponent on Califor- 
nia’s schedule play at least once and if the rival 
is a formidable one, he may see it in action two 
or three times. He analyzes the plays and play- 
ing of the rival teams with a view to determin- 
ing their weakness and strength. Every Mon- 
day morning during the season he brings a 
report that is discussed by the coaching staff. 
And then he takes the plays of the rival teams 
and teaches them to the “reserves” to be used 
against the varsity in practice-scrimmages in 
order to acquaint them with the offensive meth- 
ods of their opponents. 

In his capacity as scout he has few superiors 
in America. His power to analyze plays is 
almost uncanny and his method of presentation 
is an art exclusively his own. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Coach Walter Gordon knows 
as much football as any coach in the country. 
His efficiency is proved by the fact that he has 
been retained by the University since 1919 
under three different head coaches. 

Besides having been an able policeman, and 
being an able football coach, Gordon is an able 
lawyer. More than fifty per cent of his clientele 
is white and he is the attorney for the Berkeley 
branch of a well-known sewing machine com- 
pany. 

His most recent and successful effort in the 
law was his defense of a colored dentist, who had 
moved into a Caucasian neighborhood. Attor- 
ney Gordon was unrelenting in spite of the fact 
that many of the people who protested were 
among his admirers and were influential in col- 
lege and civic circles. He met with the citizens 
of the neighborhood and gently pointed out that 
not only was the colored dentist an alumnus of 

(Continued on Page 292) 
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NLIKE the fictitious reports of better times 

to which the country has been subjected 
for the past two years, the current calcula- 
tions of increased employment bear evidence of 
authenticity and accuracy. One is left to draw 
his own conclusions as to whether or not the 
activity in the railroad shops, steel factories 
and textile mills is spasmodic or constant, neb- 
ulous or real. Business men and friends of the 
Washington administration judge this upturn 
in business to be the harbinger of a prosperous 
era while the rank and file still question its re- 
ality and wonder if prosperity is actually 
“around the corner.” 

No one, however, expects prosperity to be 
meteoric, evenly distributed, or apportioned so 
that the poor will not always be with us. The 
coming of prosperity will not mean the passing 
of poverty. It will mean more labor for those 
who labor and more leisure for those whose 
money labors for them. There will be more 
money in circulation and more people spend- 
ing it, but it will finally flow back, with in- 
creased increment, into the channels of con- 
centrated wealth and ownership. If there are 
any who had wished for a new economic order, 
there will be disappointment; for we shall have 
capitalism as we have known it all along. 

But prosperity will face different attitudes 
from those it left when the depression supplant- 
ed it. Much reflection has gone on as comfort- 
able citizens have watched lines of unemployed 
men thicken and lengthen. The loss of large 
fortunes has revealed to their owners the inter- 
dependence of the wealth of the rich and the 
labor of the masses. Our greatest of all busi- 
ness tumbles has left no doubt that idle men 
and idle machinery force non-payment of divi- 
dends and decline in security values. In high 
places discussions of workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, and shorter hours for 
the working classes are tolerated. We have 
added to our few classic examples of humani- 
tarian corporations and now and then a voice 
from the throne of big business speaks in favor 
of labor. Public ownership has not advanced 
far but the country is more collectivistic than 


When Better Times Come 


By T. 


ever and the government has made its first 
steps in business. 

This is of concern to Negro workers as it is 
to all workers. The fallacy too often expressed 
is that Negroes can work out their salvation in- 
dependently of others. This we emphatically 
deny. The Negro’s only chance to secure per- 
manent, better opportunity comes when the 
welfare of all workers is improved. Even then 
he will trudge along behind the rest, but he 
will advance with them just as the rear of an 
army keeps in step with the front ranks. Any 
advantage obtained temporarily by Negroes 
will be kept so long as white workers are em- 
ployed. Unemployed they will take from Ne- 
groes whatever jobs they wish as we have seen 
during the past three years. When they enjoy 
decent hours, correct wages, proportionate 
share of income and all other benefits for which 
the labor movement stands, automatically Ne- 
gro workers move forward with them. The con- 
cern then of Negroes is to lift the level of em- 
ployment throughout all its relations. Any 
other goal is short-sighted and unsound. 


But this objective should not preoccupy 
Negro workers to the point of losing sight of 
their position in a prejudiced atmosphere. 
White workers do not want Negroes to receive 
advantages which are accorded them, and some 
would rather not have them if they meant con- 
comitant advantages for Negroes. Not all white 
workers want them for themselves enough to 
contend for them and certainly the Negro is in 
no position to lead the advance. 


Those who criticize Negroes for their failure 
to exert themselves on behalf of accepted labor 
standards should review the unsatisfactory ex- 
periences of their relationship with the labor 
movement. 

It deserves more criticism from Negroes than 
does capital. It has been a movement not for 
labor but for white labor. It has excluded Ne- 
groes as capital has excluded labor. While it is 
true that we cannot find an abstract solution 
for the problems which confront Negro work- 
ers, it is likewise true that they have been 
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barred from equitable participation in the pro- 
grams of the various movements. The econo- 
mists who have been most vitriolic in their cri- 
ticisms of the Negro in this respect have evolved 
no way by which the Negro can break down 
the barriers set against him by the dominant 
labor movement. The other labor groups that 
are now in the making have made no serious 
bid for Negro participation, and these groups 
themselves are at present weak and ineffectual. 

The advance in labor consciousness among 
Negroes during the depression has exceeded 
that among whites. It is evidenced in their re- 
action toward local business ventures among 
themselves, in the genuineness and depth of edi- 
torial comment in Negro papers, in the discus- 
sions heard from every platform and on every 
soap-box, and in the increased following that 
the socialist and the communist groups have 
witnessed. The acceptance by Negroes of com- 
munistic propaganda is more an indication of 
discontent than it is a belief in any one philo- 
sophy. It is likewise an indication of a willing- 
ness on the part of the Negro to connect him- 
self with white workers for the common lot of 
all when given an opportunity to do so. It sug- 
gests a body of public sentiment too large for 
a labor group to ignore and too potent to ig- 
nore now that capital is in a position to be 
influenced by concerted labor action. 

Make no mistake about it: the big economic 
question to be settled is the shortage of jobs 
for available able-bodied men and women of 
the country. There are more workers than we 


An old day-by-day. 


My soul is a slack gesture of content— 
Plump eiderdown piled high upon the bed 
My mind is like a scene in pastels that 

A eareful child paints on a china plate; 
Precisely pretty, if impersonal ;— 

But half conceived, yet not inadequate. 
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Monotone 


By Hevene Jonnson 


Y life is but a single attitude, 
An endless preface, 
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have work. Upon the solution of this question 
hinges the nation’s power and prestige as , 
dominant factor in international affairs, Un. 
til this problem is solved those who work must 
take care of those who do not. 

Under such a condition the white worker 
gets his job first and the Negro must take 
what is left, with the consequence that |e must 
labor for the subsistence of himself and the 
Negro whom he prevents from working. 

Prosperity then means a revival of capital- 
ism—for the moment not as stark and rigid 
as before but more humane and more concilig. 
tory. If we return to our 1928 working status, 
fifty million people will be employed instead of 
approximately forty million, as we now esti- 
mate. The fatg of these fifty million, more than 
five million of whom are Negroes, depends upon 
the united front of all under trusted leadership 
that will insure fairness to employer and en- 
ployee, to black workers and white workers, 
and to the ideals of American justice. To such 
a platform Negroes should lend their best ef. 
forts. They should enthusiastically rally to any 
cause that means relief for all, and they will 
if given a fair, friendly opportunity to do so. 
To Lring this about, the practices of organized 
labor will have to be changed and it must be 
changed if 12 per cent of the working person 
nel of the country are to be made allies and 
not enemies. It must be changed if standards 
are to be won and kept, for so long as the Ni 
gro is not included in the plan he is a potential 
deterrent to the success of it. 
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CHRONICLE 
AND COMMENT 


ENNOX ROBINSON, director of the Ab- 


rigi 

oe bey Theatre, and himself a product of the 
atus, MM greatest little theatre of them all, writes in his 
ud of Ml preface to the University of Michigan Plays.* 
esti ME“ have been this winter in the West, in Wash- 
than J ington and Oregon, and have spoken in univers- 
upon Mf ities and colleges and normal schools which had 
‘ship MJ classes in drama with very able insructors. . . . 
em- ff These universities, colleges and normal schools 
kers, ff are making for themselves beautifully equipped 
such Mf theatres. They are beginning to create their 
t ef- M own plays and players. . . . America is very 
any § proud of Paul Green who is a pupil of Profes- 
will sor Koch of the University of North Carolina. 
) so, i Professor Rowe’s class in Ann Arbor, though it 
ized J has not yet discovered its Paul Green, is doing 


t be 
son 
and 
urds 
Ne 


tial 


as important work.” 

Three of the plays in the book thus prefaced 
deal with Negro life; and two of them, the work 
of Doris D. Price, have been presented by the 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority. Both deal with 
folk-life in the South, and have a moving qual- 
ity, one of them being singled out for praise 
by Mr. Robinson. The chronicler cannot always 
hear the dialect as Miss Price transcribes it, 
but he is perfectly ready to lay the blame upon 
his ear. 

From a course at Illinois similar to Prof. 
Rowe’s at Ann Arbor, there came two comedies 
of Negro life by James Butcher, a student un- 
der Professor Hillebrand, the author of one of 
the most practicable of manuals, Writing The 
One Act Play. Both of these are well handled 
and genuinely amusing. Milk and Honey has a 
delicate fancy and originality, and some of our 
little theatres could do far worse than try it 
out on the boards. 

Courses in our own colleges may in time come 
to mean what Harvard’s English 47 has meant 
to some American playwrights. Of course it is 
a moot question how much college courses can 
do for aspirant authors. Perhaps as one pro- 
fessor has said: “All that this course can teach 


Rowe. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1932. 


*University of Michigan Plays, edited by Kenneth T. 


Signs of Promise 


By Sreruixc A. Brown 


is the immense difficulty of writing anything 
well. “But if a course in writing teaches what 
not to do it has done something. There can be 
plays and stories as wrong as an eleven line 
sonnet—and it is essential, it seems, that some 
of us learn that. 

Our colleges have not always been favorable 
to courses in writing. Within the not too dis- 
tant past, the chronicler has known educators 
whose idea of literature was a concoction of 
Emily Post, the Boy Scouts handbook, and 
somebody’s cyclopedia of quotations, and who 
knew that the only authors were dead authors 
and since his students were alive, authorship 
was out of the question, etc., etc. It is a sign 
of some progress, therefore, when colleges like 
Fisk and Howard endow chairs in creative 
composition. From Fisk has come the first 
Miscellany: Selections from Work Done in the 
Course of Creative Literature, which, as Pro- 
fessor James Weldon Johnson says, is “an 
earnest effort of artistic and creative powers.” 
At Howard, the Stylus, founded long ago by 
Professors Alain Locke and Montgomery Greg- 
ory, has published a literary supplement which 
has its high points. 

The least that may come from such collegiate 
interest in writing is a much needed group of 
recruits to a much needed literary audience; 
the best is a group of interpreters of our racial 
life. If only these young students will ponder 
what Lennox Robinson urges in the before cited 
preface: “how we owed our existence to the 
enthusiasm and hard unselfish work of a few 
people who passionately wanted something on 
the stage which the theatre of commerce did 
not give them; . . . how not, afraid to write 
about poor people; not tobe afraid of accent 
and dialect ; how the materials of the American 
play were the sticks and stones lying outside 
the American door; how the Negro is part of 
their subject matter, or life in the Kentucky 
hills, or in some cottage by the sea, or in a 
tenement in New York or Chicago. . . .” Change 
the word play to story or poem or novel; the 
value of the lesson is the same. 
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“Portrair oF AN INpvEPENDENT; Moorfield Story, 1845- 
1929,” by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.50. 


. ine pages of Mr. Howe's excellent biography of the 

late Moorfield Storey are sprinkled with instances 
of the innumerable contradictions which made Mr. Storey 
so extraordinary a character during the last half of the 
nineteenth and the first quarter of the twentieth centuries. 
As a man of comfortable income, of family background, 
of culture and distinction, with a distinguished position 
not only at the Massachusetts Bar, but recognized 
throughout the United States as one of America’s great 
authorities on Constitutional law, Mr. Storey might 
have pursued an even tenored, placid existence. Had he 
done this, however, his life would have been of but little 
social significance except to those who came immediately 
into contact with him. In spite of these forces towards 
selfish peace Mr. Storey fought ably and militantly in 
the face of determined opposition for full citizenship 
rights to the Negro, for independence for the Philip- 
pines, for civil service reform and other causes which 
to him were vitally important. For these causes he 
suffered attacks, criticism and ostracism, but never once 
did he falter nor did he ever hesitate for a moment, re- 
gardless of the cost to himself personally, to speak out 
unequivocally wherever he happened to be. 

It is another tribute to the mind and spirit of the man 
that though he was unyielding in his principles, he es- 
caped the affliction of what has come to be known as 
the “reformer” mind. Even his most implacable enemies 
could never say of him as did Lowell of another New 
Englander: “Remember that Garrison was so long in a 
position where he alone was right and all the world 
wrong, that such a position had created in him a habit 
of mind which may remain though circumstances have 
wholly changed.” Up to the time of his death, or at 
least to the long illness which preceded his death at 
the ripe age of eighty-four years, Mr. Storey, like a 
good general, was able to shift, not his principles, but 
his tactics in order always to make the maximum use of 
his great power. Those who knew him but slightly had 
no knowledge of the extraordinary sense of humor which 
enabled him to ignore vitriolic attacks upon him for his 
defense especially of the Negro. Many, too, thought 
him a eold and austere individual, but one had but to 
follow his career or to converse with him a short time 
to sense the passionate zeal with which he waged bat- 
tles against wrong and injustice. 

Mr. Howe has done an exceedingly good job in his 
picture not only of Mr. Storey’s actual accomplishments, 
but of the motivating forces back of those deeds. He 
has made liberal use of Mr. Storey’s letters, diary and 
speeches so that in a large part of the story it is Mr. 
Storey himself who speaks. Adopting a more or less 
arbitrary division of Mr. Storey’s eighty-odd active 
years into divisions of twenty years each we see Mr. 
Storey-as a young man at Harvard; we learn of his 
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years in Washington as secretary to Senator Charles 
Sumner; we read of his brilliant career as a lawyer ip 
Boston whose great ability is recognized throughout the 
country and which eventually brought him the isting. 
tion of the Presidency of the American Bar Association, 

But these, after all, are merely the visible majifestg. 
tions of accomplishments. Over and above all of that 
actually done and said is a flaming of the spirit. My. 
Storey was a rebel filled with a divine discontent, byt 
one whose revolt was guided always by clear vision 
and an understanding of the motives which lay under. 
neath the injustice so rampant in the life about him, 
Instead of accepting it with a shrug, he stepped forth to 
wage battle against it. 


It is likely that to readers of Oprortunrry Mr. Storey’s 
achievements as President, from its organization in 1909, 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, up to his death in 1929 form that part 
of Mr. Storey’s biography which is of maximum in- 
terest. It was the brief as amicus curiae which Moor- 
field Storey filed on behalf of the N.A.A.C.P., in the 
famous Grandfather Clause Case which played a de- 
cisive part in achievement of the decision by the United 
States Supreme Court which outlawed forever such ef- 
forts at disfranchisement. It was Mr. Storey’s brief and 
argument which won the famous Louisville Segregation 
Case in 1917 which outlawed efforts to herd Negroes in 
ghettoes. It was his voice and pen which argued success- 
fully the famous Arkansas riot cases where in going 
before the United States Supreme Court to plead for a 
reversal of the Arkansas courts for these peons, Mr. 
Storey was faced with a decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Leo Frank case where the court had ruled diame- 
trically opposite to the position which Mr. Storey argued 
they should take. It was because of Mr. Storey’s great 
skill in this case that the Supreme Court not only re- 
versed the Arkansas courts in the cases of these Negro 
share-croppers, but as well reversed its own decision in 
the Frank case, ruling that a trial in a court of law 
dominated by a mob is not due process of law and that 
persons convicted in such an atmosphere must be granted 
a rehearing. Though Mr. Storey has been in his grave 
these three years, the fate of the nine Negro boys in the 
Scottsboro case will depend in very large measure upon 
the successful fight made by him for the victims of the 
Arkansas riot. 


In days as dark as those through which we are now 
passing it brings real satisfaction to read of one who 
during times in some respects even darker had the perse- 
verance, courage and high idealism to fight on and to 
refuse always to take a backward step. Mr. Howe has 
done an excellent biography of a great and courageous 
human being. He has sedulously avoided the usual heap- 
ing up of praise ladled out without judgment or discre- 
tion. It is a book worth owning and reading and re- 
reading. 

WALTER WHITE. 
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Revew. pe La Conscience Nationare,” par Ludovic 
(The Awakening of National Con- 


J. Rosemond. 
Imprimerie Nemours Telhome, Haiti. 


sciousness. ) 
Price $1.00. 


YR many years, the ears of the Negro have been 


Charles tuned to the sound of news from, about, of, and 
in concerning Haiti. 
ut the “Le Reveil de la Conscience Nationale” (The Awaken- 
listing. [J ing of National Consciousness) is a small book dealing 
‘lation, historically with the exploits of blackmen, in war, in 
\ifesta. tatecraft and in human uplift, written in French; but a 
f that hook conceived and executed with such ease, clarity of 
Mr. thought, and of diction, that the average English-speak- 
it, but ng, French-reading reader does not realize that he has 
Vision een intrigued and lured into reading history, weighed, 
inder- analyzed and evaluated in the French language. 
him, Prefacing his own preface with the following phrase 
rth to from Victor Hugo:—“It is intelligence which is the most 
beautiful propaganda and the greatest valor.” M. Rose- 
—_ mond declares: “On putting my hand to this delicate 
1909 task, I only envisage the possibilities of defending the 
ft interest of my country and of making it known to the 
stranger where it is the object of the most cowardly 
and stupid calumnies.” 
Bis The book is dedicated, 
“To all the children of old Africa 
To my native land, object of my wishes and my dreams 
To my mother, witness of my endeavors and vexations 


To all the apostles of duty heroically fallen on the 
+ field of honor.” j 
rvs The preface is followed by a poetic appeal to the coun- 
le try to awake and to be doing, which is followed by a 
be tribute to the Haitian flag in which M. Rosemond recalls 
wt the sturdiness, the daring and the courage of his ances- 
i tors in the founding of the Haitian nation. 
fr. Speaking of the fete commemorating the founding of 
- the Haitian flag he says:—“This fete marks a new 
i epoch, it recalls the epic of our ancestors, incomparable 
od warriors who, by their courage and their homeric daring 
at defeated an army, carrier of the torch of victory into 
a nearly all the Capitals of Europe. 
0 “Annually we commemorate the date of May 18, when 
n our national emblem got its birth, proud of a past, the 
. amazing exploits of which still intoxicate us with joy and 
t pride. 
i “What people has an origin more noble than ours? 
> Our soil in times of old stained with atrocious crimes 
' and horrible vengeances, coming from hardhearted plant- 


ers has, after a hundred years, put in a consoling aspect 
and has seen fluttering over its hospitable shores the 
bi-color forged in the market-town of Archaie in order 
to symbolize the heroism of a whole race—a race poor, 
despised and shamed. 

“After having suffered the most revolting outrages 
in chains which had them bent and disfigured, our fore- 
fathers conceived the vivifying project of deliverance 
to the most vivid astonishment of our detractors.” Thus 
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we have an illustration of the vigor and enthusiasm 
with which M. Rosemond wrote this little historical and 
exhorting book. 

One of the most beautiful parts of the book is that 
dealing with Henri Christophe, Vandercook’s “Black 
Majesty,” to whom was intrusted the command of 
the Cape during the time the Blacks had driven out the 
French and during the time when Napoleon's brother-in- 
law, General Le Clere, newly arrived from France with 
ships and ample supplies of arms and men, was de- 
termined to chastise and subdue the blacks. Christophe 
in his letter to the French commander declining the de- 
mand to surrender the places under his command replied, 
“If you have the force with which you threaten me, I 
shall offer you all the resistance which characterizes a 
general and, if the fate of arms is favorable to you, you 
may not enter the city of the Cape until it is reduced 
to ashes, and even upon those very cinders will I combat 
you still.” 

M. Rosemond suggests the building of a monument 
in the harbour of Port-au-Prince in honor of the mem- 
ories of the deliveries of the New World, Toussaint 
1’ Ouverture, Petion, Dessalines, and Christophe (Haiti) 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, John Brown 
(U. S.), Simon Bolivar (Venezuela, Columbia), Padre 
Hidalgo (Mexico), Duarte, Sanchez, Mella (Santo Do- 
mingo), Antonio Maceo, Gomez (Cuba), San-Martin 
(Argentine), O'Higgins (Chile), Suere (Bolivia). 

He reminds us that Christophe was one of the many 
Negroes from Haiti who fought at Savannah during the 
American Revolution on the side of the Americans and, 
that Simon Bolivar, father of Latin American In- 
dependence was once a refugee in Haiti from which 
place the Negro government provided him with arms, 
money and men to aid in his fight for Latin-American 
Independence, and as a result of which aid they re- 
quested and got the promise from Bolivar, that when 
the Latin-American Nations had obtained their free- 
dom from Spain they would abolish slavery, which prom- 
ise was kept and the Negroes obtained their freedom 
in Latin America through the instrumentality of the 
Haitian people. 

Such a monument as that proposed by M. Rosemond 
with the statue of Toussaint L’Ouverture holding first 
place will be a great milestone to the enlightened thought 
of the black race in its undying love for peace, harmony 
and human co-operation. “Le Reveil de la Conscience 
Nationale,” is a book to be taken up and read in one, 
or in many sittings. It is a book to be read for the 
information is well as for the pleasure of all those 
who are studying, or have studied, French. 

M. Rosemond, the author, is a member of “La Societe 
Academique d'Histoire Internationale,” and a student of 
the law in Haiti. He has in preparation at the present 
time a book on the American Negro based on his sojourn 
in the United States, entitled “Le Negre Americain Mon 
sejour aux Etats Unis.” Both of these books should 
be of great interest to the American people. 

HORACE T. GORDON. 
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Louise 
S. Bromley 


Fellowships 

Mrs. Louise S. Bromley—Ella Sachs Plotz Fellow, 
National Urban League, assigned to the New York 
School of Social Work for the school year 1932-33 is a 
graduate of Cornell University in the class of 1922. She 
is director of the Social Service Department of the 
Bishop Tuttle School of Social Work. She has served 
as Girls’ Work Secretary at the Douglas Community 
Association in Toledo, social worker in the St. John’s 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
has been an instructor of social hygiene in the summer 
school of Virginia State College. 


* * * 


The Urban League 


From a distant post in the south the Tampa, Florida 
Tribune, one of Florida's leading daily newspapers, 
publishes this editorial on the work of the Urban League 
in that city: 

The Urban-League’s Work 


The semi-annual report of the Tampa Urban 
League reveals that this worthy organization is keep- 
ing up its indispensable work among and for the 
Negro population of the city. During recent months 
the work of the League has necessarily been mostly 
in the relief of deprivation and unemployment. The 
report shows that requests exceeded means of relief 
by 50 per cent. Yet the Urban League has suc- 
ceeded in meeting the most urgent cases and has 
been instrumental in the proper distribution of food 
and supplies made available for immediate needs, 
including 2,000 donations of flour given by the fed- 
eral government. 
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This report gives in detail the operations «f the 
League, under the active direction of Cyrus f, 
Greene, Executive Secretary. It is supported by 
an allotment from the Community Chest ai: the 
city and from numerous individual and organi -ation 
subscriptions. So great has been the demand upon 
it, however, that the League finished its last period 
with only 77 cents im its treasury. In numberless 
cases its good work is felt and it fills a place in the 
community life which could not safely or humanely 
be left vacant. 


Drama 

In University of Michigan Plays, a recent publica- 
tion, Miss Doris Price has two one act plays which have 
received favorable comment. Of her writing Professor 
Kenneth T. Rowe says: “I consider Miss Price to be 
one of the most promising young writers I have known 
as a teacher of playwriting.” 


Music 

Miss Eva Jessye recently conducted a Negro chorus 
at the Lewisohn Stadium, New York City, accompany- 
ing the Albertina Rasch dancers in a programme in- 
terpreting Negro compositions by Grofe. 


Summer Schools 


Six colored girls attended the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for women workers in industry which was con- 
ducted at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania. The total number of students registered was 110, 
representing 23 trades—I8 states and 15 nationalities. 


Despite the depression the reports from summer ses- 
sions in the Negro colleges indicate an increasing desire 
on the part of teachers and students to take advantage 
of the facilities and instruction offered. Atlanta-Spel- 
man, Atlanta George—Prairie View State College, 
Prairie View, Texas—Langston University, Langston 
Oklahoma—Tuskegee and Hampton Institute, Howard 
and Fisk, all report summer sessions that were well 
attended by earnest, eager young men and women. 

* * 


Radio 


The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
has announced a series of broadcasts beginning Sept. 
16th on the subject “You and Your Government,” over 4 
nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. This pre-election series of radio programs is de- 
signed to inform the public of the issues of the cam- 
paign and the problems of government, local, state and 
national. Distinguished political economists will appear 
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these programs which will be presented every week 
om September sixth to November first. 


{ppointments 

president John Hope of Atlanta University has beea 
ted a memidver of the Advisory Council of the Ameri- 
n Association for Adult Education for a three-year 
term expiring Sept. 30, 1935. 


Race Relations 

The recently published report of the National 
mvention of the Y.W.C.A. which was held in May at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, contains the following resolu- 
was adopted:—“The Association — shall 
increase its effort to for the race 
enlarged economic opportunities including facilities for 
yeational counseling and the application in relation to 
working conditions of the principles recommended in 
the section above on economic question.” The section 
referred to called for the abolition of night work in 
industry, the adoption of the the eight-hour day, aboli- 
tion of child labor and regulation of wages. 


tion which 


secure Negro 


Conventions 


The Eighth Annual Convention of 


‘speakers will address the Convention 
Zand the Convention 


The Federated Colored Catholics of the 
United States will convene in New York 
The purpose 

“To 


races 


(ity, September 3, 4, 5. 
of the as stated is: 
promote relations between the 
based on Christian principles, through 
the education of the public as to the 
situation, needs and progress of the 
Negro group in America. Prominent 


Federation 


Mass and General 
Communion of Intercession will be cele- 
brated by His Eminence Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 
The Communion Breakfast will be under 
the auspices of The Kuights of Colum- 
bus. 


* * 


At the 37th Annual Meeting of the 
National Medical Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. C. Hamilton Francis 
of Norfolk, Virginia was elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Dr. J. N. 
Mills, Durham, North Carolina, Vice- 
President; Dr. E. T. Yonkers, 
New York, Vice-President of the Dental 
Section; Dr. Mattie Young Anderson, 
South Vice-President of the 
Pharmaceutical Section; Dr. H. A. 
Callis, Washington, D. C., General Secre- 
tary; Dr. C. A. Lannon, Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, Assistant Secretary; Dr. 


Jones, 


Carolina, 
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Tennis 

The 16th Annual Tennis Tournament of the American 
Tennis Association was conducted on the courts of the 
Shady Rest Country Club, Westfield, New Jersey dur- 
ing the week of August 15th. Reginald Weir, 1931 
singles champion, retained his title after a gruelling 
contest with Nathaniel Jackson of Tuskegee Institute. 
In the women’s division, Miss Ora Washington, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., singles champion in 1929-1930-1931, suc- 
cessfully defended her title. 
The men’s doubles title was won by 


The runner-up was Miss 
Frances Gittens. 
Richard Hudlin of St. Louis and Douglas Turner of 
Chicago and the women’s doubles title was won by 


the Misses Lula Ballard and Ora Washington. 


Aviation 

Two Negro aviators, William Powell and Dick Wells 
of Los Angeles, California, were entrants in the Pacific 
Division of the Cord Cup Transcontinental Derby. The 
Derby in which are some of the great flyers of America, 
will end at Cleveland and the first prize is $10,000 in 


gold. 


John A. Kenney, Editor of the Medical 
Journal. 


Reginald Weir 
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The Negro in the Nation’s Press 


Overfiowing jails is the caption of an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Ashville, N. C. Citizen, one of 
the leading papers of North Carolina. Here is an ex- 
cerpt which needs no comment: 


“The Atlanta Constitution is distressed because 
official figures show that commitments to county 
jails in Georgia during 1931 showed an increase of 
7 per cent over 1930, the number of white prisoners 
increasing by 10 per cent and of Negro prisoners by 
5 per cent. 

“Until a few years ago the number of Negroes in 
jail in Georgia was about twice as great as the 
number of whites but now the two groups are prac- 
tically equal. There were sharp gains last year in 
the number of white women, white boys and white 
girls put under arrest. 

“Georgia’s population being practically static at 
present, The Constitution sees in the constantly in- 
creasing number of arrests a growing disrespect for 
law which constitutes one of the most serious prob- 
lems now facing the State.’ 

“Both rural and urban jails are pictured as ‘filled 
to overflowing.’ Court dockets are months behind. 
Chain gangs are two and three times as large as 
they were a decade ago. 

“It is not the depression which has brought this 
state of affairs about for ‘the fact that the increase 
during the past three years is little larger than 
those of preceding years shows that it is caused by 
moral and not economic changes.’ 

“Last year in Georgia a total of 25,685 white per- 
sons were committed to jail. The number of Ne- 
groes arrested was 30,078. The Constitution says 
that as a rule, the offences against the law com- 
mitted by Negroes are of a minor nature, while in- 
fractions by whites are generally more serious.” 


* * * 


The following editorial in the Birmingham Post, one 
of the most influential papers in the South—throws some 
light on the trial by Jury method as it is practiced in 
the state of Alabama. 


There Must Be No Doubt 


Jim Jordan, Negro, was convicted in the Jefferson 
county circuit court of murdering a white woman 
and attacking her daughter. The jury found him 
guilty in spite of the testimony of reputable police- 
men that the prosecution’s key witness had said 
positively at one time that he was not the guilty 
man. 

The governor has commuted the sentence to life 
imprisonment after Sheriff James F. Hawkins and 
Police Chief Fred H. McDuff made statements that 
they were not fully convinced of the convicted man’s 
guilt. 

Saturday Solicitor George Lewis Bailes wrote the 
pardon board that he considered there was sufficient 
“warrant for commuting the sentence from death 
to life imprisonment.” 

This newspaper agrees with Solicitor Bailes and 
commends the quick action of the governor. 
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Identifications, in order to justify the extreme 
penalty, should be immediate, positive and un wayep. 
ing. 

There must be no ground for suspicion that oy 
courts are stained with the blood of innocent meg, 

* * * 
A news item in the Greenville, South Carolina Pigg 
mont is revelatory of the state of race-relations in Soup 
Carolina: 


Wants Square Deal 


“Negroes often feel hacked, and I guess there jg 
a reason for it,” said Tom Barfield. “A Negro 
parked his car in front of my office several days 
ago and asked if I would drive it out for him. When 
I asked what the idea was he said some white man 
had driven close to his car, and he was afraid they 
would get after him. I stood by and told him to 
drive his car out, as best he could, and I would take 
the responsibility. Many of them know they don’t 
get square deals in cases of wrecks, accidents, ete.” 


WALTER ARTHUR GORDON 


(Continued from Page 284) 


the University of California, a wounded war- 
veteran, and a successful dentist, but also an 
American citizen of the highest type. He would 
not compromise an inch, but the case didn’t go 


to court. The dentist still lives there un 
molested. 

At a recent banquet of an insurance adjus- 
ters association in Alameda County, where 
Berkeley is located, Gordon was the principal 
speaker. After the speech there was a general 
discussion. Two of the members in time got into 
an argument as to how long and how well they 
had known Gordon. One of them, an adjuster 
for a local transit company, remarked “I’ve 
had many dealings with Walt in college and in 
adjusting claims for my company. His de 
mands for his clients are always reasonable to 
both sides, and we always effect an amicable 
and equitable settlement.” 

Walter Arthur Gordon has consistently re 
fused to be held back by the handicap of color 
and race. For him life has been a continuous 
struggle from which he has not shirked or run 
away. “He can take it,” in the parlance of the 
street. He resolved to make the grade in Berke- 
ley and to win and keep the esteem of his fel 
low citizens. A key to his character might be 
found in an inscription on a pair of book 
ends in his office—a quotation from Andy 
Smith, the coach at the University of Cali 
fornia, who gave him his first chance: “God and 
the world loves a fighter, not the man who lays 
down bravely to die, but the man who fights 
like hell to live.” 
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